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almost certainly require a General Election to show
the will of the country before he acted.
This brings us to a more real issue: has the King the
rio-ht to dissolve, or to refuse to dissolve, Parliament
in defiance of his ministers' wishes and advice? His
control (within a five-year limit) of the duration of
a Parliament is the weapon which enables a Prime
Minister to cow faction among his own supporters in
the House (who fear the trouble of a dissolution) and
disregard press campaigns and other popular follies
outside (since they cannot force him to dissolve). It
therefore follows that, if the King withheld this control
from any Prime Minister, the Government would be
driven to resign. The question thus becomes: in what
circumstances may the King dismiss his ministers? In
two cases, surely, and two alone: one is when their
demand for a dissolution occurs with unreasonable
frequency and is likely, if acceded to, to bring the
democratic system into contempt; the other (a more
probable situation) is when 'their refusal to advise a
dissolution is inspired by the knowledge that the
general trend of their policy runs contrary to the
wishes of their proper masters, the electors.
The King's function is to see that the constitution
functions in the normal manner. It functions in the
normal manner so long as the electors are asked to decide
between competing parties at intervals of reasonable
length. He would be justified in refusing to assent to a
policy which subverted the democratic basis of the Con-
stitution5 by unnecessary or indefinite prolongations of
the life of Parliament, by a gerry-mandering of the con-
stituencies in the interests of one party, or by fundamental
modification of the electoral system to the same end.
He would not be justified in other circumstances.1
1 W. L Jennings: Cabinet Government (1936), p. 307.